in  1919  iherc  were  S.10.  The  Ass<x:ia- 
ii(»n  orcu|>ies  ils  own  four-story  Iniild- 
m}^,  purchased  in  19^6  after  a  succes- 
^ion  of  rented  tpiarters  had  lieen  out- 
;4iown.  It  is  a  lobbying  organization, 

.1  gigantic  reference  bureau,  an  advis- 
n  to  government  agencies,  and  with 
its  growing  list  of  foreign  meinljer- 
diips  is  well  on  the  way  to  internation¬ 
al  inlluence.  But,  more  important 
than  any  of  these  things,  it  is  a  service 
organization.  Its  main  job  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  members  with  the  information 
ami  advice  they  need  about  any  phase 
of  store  operation.  To  sup}x>rt  this 
work,  each  division  is  constantly  en¬ 
gaged  in  research  projects— a  thin 
outline  of  plans  for  1950  shows  58 
such  undertakings  on  the  schedule. 
Smaller  research  jobs  taken  on  at  the 
recpiest  of  individual  members  have 
priority  over  every  other  divisional  ac¬ 
tivity  except  one  —  personal  consulta¬ 
tion.  The  member  who  comes  in  for 
information,  or  just  for  a  visit,  has  the 
right  of  way  in  every  one  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation’s  offices. 

Nowhere  will  he  get  a  warmer  wel- 
(ome  than  in  the  big,  comfortable 
room  on  the  sunny  corner  of  the  third 
floor,  which  the  staff  will  always  call 
the  front  office.  Lew  Hahn  turns  from 
his  hard-worked  typewriter  to  greet 
every  visitor  —  retailer  or  manufactur¬ 
er  or  staff  member  —  with  enthusiasm 
and  with  a  spacious  leisureliness  of 
manner  that  invites  long  and  revealing 
discussions.  Hahn  goes  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  no  caller  is  an  interruption. 
It  is  in  the  course  of  these  long  desk¬ 
side  chats  that  he  is  likely  to  sense  the 
earliest  development  of  an  entirely 
new  trend  or  problem  in  the  trade. 
Perhaps,  too,  he  will  try  out  on  his 
visitor  the  ideas  he  has  just  been  shap¬ 
ing  into  an  article  for  Stores  or  for 
The  Retail  Viewpoint.  His  |>rolific 
and  effortless  output  of  the  written 
word  is  the  despair  of  many  a  hard¬ 
working  writer  hunched  desjjerately 
over  a  typewriter  and  willing  the 
sentences  to  come. 

But  neither  the  writing  nor  any 
other  phase  of  his  work  at  NRUGA 
has  ever  been  a  burden  to  Lew  Hahn. 
It  is  effortless  because  he  enjoys  it,  and 
he  enjoys  it  apparently  in  the  same 
spirit  as  he  enjoys  his  avocations  of 
painting  and  photography.  To  hear 
him  tell  it.  Lew  Hahn  has  never 
worked  hard  in  his  life. 


SOABAR  35  MODEL 

Self- Stop 

marks  a  WHALE 

of  a  lot  of  tickets 


Most  versatile  of  all  price-markers,  the 
Model  35  prints  II  styles  and  more  than 
100  sizes  of  tickets,  tags  and  labels — 
legibly,  speedily,  automatically  I  Included 
are  5 -line  jewelry  tickets,  5x6  folding  pin 
tickets,  and  2-,  3-  and  4-part  unit  control 
string  and  pin  tickets.  All  are  fed  from 
rolls,  and  the  unit  control  tickets  require 
only  a  single  type  set-up.  Among  its  time 
and  labor-saving  features  are: 

*  llluminafed  automatic  counter  with  self¬ 
stopping  mechanism  —  permits  operator  to 
prepare  for  next  run,  helps  in  stock  con¬ 
trol,  cuts  out  ticket  waste  —  no  printed 
tickets  left  in  machine. 

*  Unique  device  for  re-rolling  printed  labels. 

*  Removable  type  drawer  with  built-in  stand. 

*  Automatic,  clean-cutting  ticket  knife. 

*  Specially  designed  feed  —  requires  no  ad¬ 
justment  to  switch  from  tickets  to  labels, 
or  vice  versa. 

Write  for  illustrated  folder  on  the  Soobar 
35  Model  Self-Stop  Marker  and  samples 
of  Soabor  tickets,  togs  and  labels. 
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It’s  Easy  to  Lose  Business  {Continued  from  page  17) 


last  spring  anti  summer,  but  in  No¬ 
vember  they  rushed  pell  mell  into  the 
furniture  market  and  created  an  un¬ 
precedented  demaiul  for  a  short  time. 
The  result  was  that  the  buyers  boomed 
the  market  against  themselves  just  as 
the  buyers  in  other  markets  have  been 
doing,  by  all  rushing  in  at  one  time 
and  buying  in  one  or  two  weeks  what 
should  have  been  spread  over  several 
months. 

Such  erratic  merchandising  is  bad 
for  the  stores  themselves  and  for  the 
manufacturers.  .\nd  this  is  something 
that  a  fell’  stores  and  a  few  manufac¬ 
turers  cannot  correct  themselves.  It  is 
going  to  take  a  majority  of  stores  and 
a  majority  of  manufacturers  and  mills 
working  to  a  time  schedule  which  will 
insure  having  the  gooils  on  the  retail 
shelves  when  customers  come  to  buy. 

Personally,  1  would  not  presume  to 
tell  anyone  else  how  to  run  his  busi¬ 
ness,  but  when  our  own  business  is 
hurt  because  we  cannot  get  merchan¬ 
dise  in  proper  time  because  other  re¬ 
tailers  do  not  buy  sufficiently  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  when  manufacturers  will 
not  make  up  the  goods  we  have  ord¬ 
ered  until  they  do  get  orders  from 
enough  other  stores,  then  1  feel  it  is 
time  to  speak  up. 

1  do  not  think  that  manufacturers 
play  (juite  fair  with  stores  that  do  order 
well  in  advance  of  the  o])ening  of  a 
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season  when  they  hold  back  on  the 
delivery  of  goods  ordered  by  such 
stores.  Some  manufacturers  have  un¬ 
wittingly  encouraged  late  ordering  on 
the  part  of  stores  by  giving  the  late 
comers  the  same  deliveries  as  the  stores 
that  ordered  earlier.  If  the  manufac¬ 
turers  want  to  break  up  the  late  order¬ 
ing  of  merchandise,  they  can  do  so  by 
seeing  to  it  that  stores  which  do  order 
early  are  given  the  breaks. 

Share  the  Risk  Plan 

The  private  enterprise  system  is  a 
risk  system.  We  cannot  avoid  all  the 
risks  of  operating  a  business,  or  our 
economy  will  dry  up.  We  must  all 
share  in  the  risk  taking  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  our  customers  supplied 
when  they  want  the  merchandise,  and 
to  keep  our  factories  and  mills  run¬ 
ning  at  capacity  to  bring  down  costs 
anti  prices.  Each  must  assume  reason¬ 
able  risks  in  ortler  to  keep  our  econo 
my  going. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  1  am  not 
advocating  the  building  up  of  huge 
surpluses  such  as  we  had  pre-war. 
When  we  retailers  can  go  into  our  re¬ 
sources  and  buy  merchandise  off  the 
racks  or  olf  the  shelves,  and  when  we 
can  buy  sizable  tpiantities  of  distress 
merchanilise,  we  are  on  the  way  to  a 
l)ad  situation. 

In  order  to  avoid  such  surpluses  anil 
yet  to  maintain  steady  employment 
anil  an  even  flow  of  production,  there 
must  be  a  much  better  unilerstaniling 
of  what  customers  want  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  and  then  ever\'  effort  must  be 
made  all  along  the  fine  to  supply  that 
wanteil  merchanilise.  Manufacturers 
cannot  go  on  producing  just  what  the 
production  manager  thinks  the  public 
should  want.  Consumers  are  calling 
the  tune. 

This  is  where  retailers  covdtl  be  of 
immense  help  to  manufacturers,  in 
helping  them  to  interpret  consumer 
ilemand  sufficiently  in  advance  of  ac¬ 
tual  need  to  enable  them  to  make  up 
the  goods  and  ship  to  the  retailers  in 
time  to  meet  the  actual  consumer  de¬ 
mand  when  it  comes.  Production 
shoulif  be  scheduled,  and  buying 
should  be  scheduleil  accurately  enough 
in  advance  to  enable  manufacturers 
and  retailers  to  do  the  job  they  art- 


supposed  to  ilo. 

We’d  better  do  the  job  we  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  do  or  someone  will  come 
along  and  do  it  for  us.  If  the  private 
enterjjrise  system  is  to  survive,  manage¬ 
ment  will  have  to  rise  to  its  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  make  the  system  work, 
and  it  will  work  only  when  we  go  back 
to  the  fundamental  principle  of  al¬ 
ways  striving  to  produce  more  at  less 
cost  to  sell  for  less  price. 

The  stanilard  of  living  of  our  people 
ifepends  on  hotv  much  they  can  buy 
anil  use,  not  on  how  much  money  thev 
receive.  .\  standard  of  living  is  made 
up  of  THINGS,  not  of  MONEY.  Dur¬ 
ing  periods  of  inflation,  people  have 
lots  of  money,  but  they  may  not  be 
able  to  buy  much  with  their  money. 

We  in  management  have  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  do  all  we  can  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  all  our  people 
and  make  a  profit  in  the  process.  Re¬ 
stricting  production  of  any  kind  to 
maintain  an  inordinately  high  price 
level  is  against  the  best  interest  of  all 
.Americans,  for  it  is  keeping  THINGS 
from  many  people  who  want  them, 
who  need  them,  anil  who  woidtl  buy 
them  if  more  were  produceil  at  lower 
costs  and  solil  at  lower  prices. 

The  big  problem  of  the  future  is 
distribution,  not  production.  The  only 
way  that  this  problem  can  be  licked  is 
to  gear  production  to  ilistribution. 
Full  employment  is  a  basic  need  in 
our  economic  and  social  life,  and  full 
employment  can  be  maintained  only 
through  full  production.  Full  produc¬ 
tion  can  be  maintained  onlv  if  pro- 
ilucers  make  more  of  what  more  people 
want. 

The  selling  side  of  all  industrv  and 
business  must  come  to  the  fore  again. 
Production  managers  and  general 
managers  will  have  to  listeti  to  those 
who  are  close  to  the  customers.  The 
lost  art  of  salesmanship  must  be  re- 
viveil. 

The  economic  planners  and  the 
Socialists  are  breathing  hard  on  our 
necks.  We  must  sell  our  system  along 
with  our  products.  The  best  way  to 
sell  it  is  to  make  it  work— to  make  it 
work  at  the  cross-roads,  in  the  villages, 
in  the  towns,  and  in  the  cities.  Man¬ 
agement  has  the  know-how:  it  must 
now  show  the  will  to  do  the  job. 
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